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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


EMMA AT HER DEVOTIONS. 


Little Emma never retires to rest without pray- 
ing. I don’t mean that she repeats the Lord’s 
Prayer, when she is partly asleep, &c. while her 
thoughts are wandering away upon her school, or 
her studies, or her playmates, or any thing in fact 
but the Being whom she is pretending to address. 


Oh, no, she stops and thinks, after she kneels, of 
the faults she has committed during the day, ofa 
hasty unguarded word that may have escaped her, 
of an unkind thought, or an improper motive, or of 
some act of selfishness; for though she tries to do 
what is right, she is conscious of her many imper- 
She knows that she comes short of her 
duty, and she cannot feel happy till she has ac- 
knowledged it all, and asked the forgiveness of 
He knows 
whether we really mean what we say, when we 
His 
How vain then to 
attempt to deceive him by heartless formality! 
One short petition, if it comes from a contrite 
heart, is more acceptable to him than the longest 


fections. 
Him who ‘‘ seeth not as man seeth.”’ 


acknowledge that we are ‘‘ great sinners.” 
eye can pierce all disguises, 


prayer if uttered thoughtlessly and unmeaningly. 


Montgomery gives the true definition of prayer 
in the following beautiful lines, that are well worth 


your committing to memory. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or exprest; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Pr«ver the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

The watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, “ Behold he prays!” 











NARRATIVE. 





light of his lone mother’s heart. When th day’s 
labor was over she loved to take him in her arms, 
or when he was older, to walk with him in the 
still twilight. At these times she would tell him 
of the ancient heroes and heroic maidens of her 
nation, the favored people of Jehovah; to these 
he would listen again and again, and his dark 
Jewish eyes would alternately melt or kindle, as 
she related how the infant Moses won by his baby 
smiles and tears upon the heart of cruel Pharaoh’s 
daughter, so that she saved him alive and brought 
him up for her own son; or described the strip- 
ling David going forth in the confidence of his 
young heart that the God who gave him strength 
to conquer fierce hearts when his own life was in 
danger, would nerve his arm against the proud foe 
of God’s chosen people. Jehovah commanded 
His people, that in the house and by the wayside, 
and at every convenient season they should teach 
their children his commandments, and Miriam did 
not forget to bring up her son piously and care- 
fully. God blessed her humble efforts, and it was 
seldom that a little boy could be found, so pure 
and simple in heart, so affectionate and intelligent 
as the widow’s son. 

When he was quite a child he could relate most 
of the facts in the wonderful history of his nation, 
and repeat many of the beautiful psalms of David, 
and sing them with his mother very sweetly, as he 
had heard them chanted at the synagogue. He 
loved to go there with his mother, and he listened 
so attentively and answered so modestly and in- 
telligently to the questions put to him by the scribes 
who read the law, that they often talked with him, 
and on subjects which might be supposed to be 
above his aye. And thus it happened that the 
little Ozias was made acquainted with, and deep- 
ly sympathized in, the expectations of many in 
Judea, that the long promised Shiloh, the Saviour 
of Israel was about to be revealed; and the pre- 
dictions concerning him often formed the subject 
of the little boy’s evening lesson. 

Ozias was often employed by the wealthy 
neighbors to assist in taking care of the: flocks, 
especially during the summer season.. For it was 
a custom among the Jews to send out their sheep 
to the wilderness about the time of the feast of the 
passover, which occurred in the spring, until the 
first rain about the latter part of our month Octo- 
ber; and during these times it was necessary to 
keep a constant watch over them both day and 
night. When Ozias was nearly twelve he was 
often employed as one of the night watch. It 
would seem as if it were hard work for a little boy 
of that age to watch all night in the open air, but 
in that country the nights of summer are warm, 
and as there were often many flocks at one place, 
the shepherds would gather together in little knots 
and beguile their watch by conversation. Now it 
happened that among the shepherds with whom 
Ozias associated, there was a pious old man, who 
being deeply imbued with the spirit and familiar 
with the writings of the ancient prophets, was also 
one of those who looked forward with eagerness to 
the coming of the Messiah, and believed it to be 
close at hand. ‘The old man was one of the mul- 
titude who had stood at the door of the temple 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
OZIAS, THE JEWISH SHEPHERD BOY. 


About eighteen hundred and thirty six years 
ago, there dwelt in the outskirts of Bethlehem, in 
Judea, a poor widow, whose only possessions 
were the cot she dwelt in, and one child, a little 
son, who at the time of our tale, was about twelve 
years old. Ozias was a beautiful boy, and the de- 


when Zecharias the priest came out dumb, from 
the Holy of Holies, and made signs that he had 
seen a vision; and he believed with many others, 
that the time was coming when the express com- 
munications of Jehovah, so long withheld, should 
be renewed, and the chosen people of God restored 
to their former glory; and that the miraculous 
circumstances attending the birth of John (who 
became, afterwards the Baptist) was a sign to that 








effect. These and many other things often formed 
the subjects of conversation among the shepherds 
in their vigils as they lay wrapped in their man- 
tles reclining upon the smooth grass; and it may 
be imagined from what has been said, that Ozias 
took no small interest in this discourse. His art- 
less but sensible questions often aroused the won- 
der of the rude shepherds, while it occasioned 
Elnathan (for that was the old man’s name) to 
take a particular interest in him, and to talk more 
frequently with him than with the rest, who being 
far less familiar with the Holy Scriptures, and of 
worldly minds, loved better to dwell on the proba- 
ble success of the expected Deliverer, against the 
Roman legions who governed the country, and 
the splendor of the new kingdom, than to dwell 
with Elnathan on the mystical meaning of these 
sacrifices and symbols which in a long line, grow- 
ing gradually more and more distinct and clear, 
pointed to the Messiah. 

It was one beautiful star-lit night, when Elna- 
than and his companions were occupied as I have 
said, that the old man, being moved beyond his 
wont, had spoken with such might and solemnity 
of his conviction .that Shiloh was near at hand, as 
to silence the doubts of his fellows, and even en- 
gage them in earnest conversation on the scripture 
prophecies as indicating something more than a 
temporal Prince. The little Ozias, at the request 
of his friend was repeating the words of the in- 
spired poet Isaiah, to be found in the ninth chap. 
and the shepherds were crowding around to hear 
him, and exchanging glances of surprise or doubt, 
as the little boy in a low hesitating voice repeated 
the high titles then bestowed upon ‘‘ Him who was 
to come,” as ‘‘Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God.” The boy had not finished the sentence, 
when his voice was arrested, and the whole com- 
pany was amazed by a brilliant light which shone 
suddenly about them. Looking upward they be- 
held a glorious and beautiful form, such as is not 
seen among the sons of men. They all prostrated 
themselves in terror to the earth except Ozias, 
who with clasped hands fixed his eyes, as if fasci- 
nated upon the countenance of the celestial visi- 
tant. ‘‘Fear not,” he said, in a gentle voice, 
** behold I bring you tidings of a great joy which 
shall be to all people. For to you is born this 
day in the city of David, (and as he spoke he 
pointed to where the walls of Bethlehem were 
visible on the rising grounds) a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign to you, 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying ina manger.” As the heaven- 
ly messenger concluded, he rose toward heaven; 
when suddenly a band of angels joined him, and a 
chorus of sweet voices chanted a solemn and yet 
joyful melody. The rapt shepherd listened with 
clasped hands and raised eyes, and they caught 
the burden of the song, ‘‘Glory to God on high, 
on earth peace, good will to men.” This was 
echoed and reechoed by the rocks and hills, till it 
grew fainter and fainter, as the aching eyes of the 
beholders lost sight of them far among the stars of 
the unclouded sky, looking at last like a faint 
meteor. 

When they were entirely invisible the shepherds 
gazed upon one another like men bewildered by a 
strange dream. At length the little boy broke the 
silence:of his elders, by timidly inquiring if they 
should not go to Bethlehem. ‘‘ The child has 
spoken well,” said Elnathan, advancing from the 
shade of a palm where he had stood wrapt in de- 
votion. After a short consultation they agreed to 
rouse their sleeping companions, whose next turn 








was to watch, and leaving the flocks in their charge, 
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hasten without delay to pay their homage to Him, 
who, so long leoked for, had come at last in a 
manner and condition so unexpected. As the 
dawn broke, they stood before the door of the inn 
stable, devoted to the accomodation of the poorer 
guests, among whom they found Mary and Joseph. 
Hastily relating their strange story, surrounded 
by the wondering occupants of the stable, they 
were led by the fond mother to the manger, where 
lay the sleeping babe, which had brought already 
two or three missions of angels from the skies. 
With awe and deep reverence they knelt down 
before his humble couch, and departed home 
praising and glorifying God, and spreading the 
news every where umong those whom, as the 
morning advanced, they met. in the gates of the 
city. 

For the little Ozias, he had reverently kissed 
the soft hand of the heavenly announced babe, 
and the pious boy, moved by a sudden impulse, 
murmured aloud in the words of the patriarch, 
‘* Blessed infant, ‘ unto thee shall the gathering of 
our people be.’” The mother heard him, and 
laying her hand kindly on his dark curls, she said, 
‘* blessed be thou of the Lord, my son.” He left 
with his companions, casting many a lingering 
look behind, and wondering in his heart, how the 
feeble infant whose strangely sweet expression had 
won upon his love, could be the Wonderful, the 
Counseller, the Prince of Peace, the Mighty God, 
titles which he had been taught to apply to the 
Christ now announced. Ozias’ mother partook of 
her boy’s enthusiasm, and when the day was over 
she accompanied him to the humble lodging of 
her Saviour; led, not by an idle curiosity, but by 
a humble faith in him as He that should come, the 
Lamb which the daily sacrifice in the temple had 
long darkly pointed out. And though her ideas 
were vague, and her faith clouded, yet we are 
assured by St. Paul, that to those who, before he 
came, believed on Him of whom they knew so 
little, it was ‘‘ accounted for righteousness.” 

Run. 
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ENGAGING THE ATTENTION, 


The minds of children are so taken up with the 
trifles of the world, that it is difficult to gain and fix 
the attention. But a greater difficulty arises from 
the fact that their minds are undisciplined, and 
they are unaccustomed to confine their thoughts 
to any particular point for any length of time. 
The teacher is in great danger of feeling disap- 
pointed and discouraged at this stage, if he be not 
well prepared to meet difficulties. You prepare 
the mind to give a good exposition of the lesson, 
or you charge the soul with a solemn exhortation, 
and in the midst of: it, you see one looking out of 
the window, or hearkening to the recitations of the 
next class, or perhaps endeavoring to make sport 
for one across the room. Or you find that pa- 
tience is exhausted, and they are listless, uninter- 
ested, and stupid, while you are speaking. Make 
up your mind to meet all this, and much more 
also. Remember that your ingenuity will be 
more taxed by gaining and keeping attention than 
by all other things, The great secret of success 
consists in having your own mind deeply interest- 
ed in your subject. You never know a speaker 
before any audience fail of fixing attention, when 
it is very apparent that he is deeply interested in 
what he is saying. As far as possible, be ready 
to connect some interesting instruction with all 
your conversations, and with the answers to all 
the questions put to you. A teacher is engaged 

in the historical parts of the Bible. He comes to 
a place where unclean birds are forbidden to the 
Jews. The Pelican, the Eagle, and the Swan, 
are among them. He goes into the reasons why 


The class, if they are somewhat advanced, will 
ask questions. 
‘* How long will the swan live?” 
**It is not known. A goose has been known to 
live an hundred years, and from the firmer tex- 
ture of the flesh of the swan, that would probably 
live longer.” 
** Does the swan sing?” 
** No, I believe not. The ancients used to sup- 
pose it did; but it is now understood that it utters 
only a kind of a shrill hiss, or whistle.” 
‘* But I have read of the dying song of the swan, 
and have just been learning some beautiful poe- 
try about it. Is it not true, that the swan ever 
sings so?” 
‘**IT wish, Caroline, you would slowly repeat the 
poetry about it, and I will then tell you how true 
it is.”” 
**T will try.” 
‘© What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love; 

He is floating down from his native grove, 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh; 

He is floating down by himself to die: 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 

Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings! 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 

Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home!’’ 


‘* That is beautiful indeed, and the instruction 
in the last two lines is very good. But poetry 
need not always be truth. It instructs by using 
fables. This is one of the fables of the ancients. 
But I can tell you about a death which is equally 
beautiful, and i is all true. Shall I tell it to 
ou?” 

‘*O yes, we all want to hear it.” 

** You have all heard of Swartz. A little book 
containing his life is in the library. He died at 
the age of seventy-two, having been a missionary 
forty-eight years in India. He calculated some 
time before his death, that two thousand had been 
savingly converted from heathenism by his means. 
He acquired such a character among the heathen, 
that when among barbarous and lawless robbers, 
he was suffered to pass through contending par- 
ties of them unmolested and unsuspected. They 


God. A tyrant, named Hyder Ally, while he re- 
fused to enter into a certain treaty with others, 
said, Send me Swartz; send me the Christian mis- 
sionary, for him only can I trust. The people had 
been so cruelly treated that they left their lands, 
and refused to raise anything. All they had rais- 
ed had been seized and taken away. The whole 
country would have soon been in a famine. The 


vain. 
then wrote to them, making the same promises. 
immediately came’ back. 


man. 


and soothe each other in his lifetime. 


was hushed,—and was heard no more. 
rose with the last strain!” . 
‘Ts not this more touching and beautiful tha 





certain creatures were forbidden to the Jews for 


food, the amount of whichis, that in their food, dress, 


and habits, God made it as difficult as possible for 


them to associate with the heathen by whom they 


has faithfully served Jesus Christ. 
children, go on with the lesson.” 





were surrounded. He also adds something of the 


natural history of these birds as their names occur, 


said, Let him alone—let him pass—he is a man of 


heathen ruler promised justice, and tried to in- 
duce them to go back to their farms; but all in 
They would not believe him. Mr. Swariz 
All 
Seven thousand men 
returned to their land in one day. Such was the 


‘** When he came to die, he was lying appa- 
rently lifeless, when Gericke, a worthy fellow- 
laborer from the same country, who imagined that 
the immortal spirit had actually taken its flight, 
began to chant over his remains, a stanza of the 
favorite hymn which they used to sing together, 
The verses 
were sung through without a motion, or a sign of 
sympathy or life from the still form before him; 
but when the last clause was over, the voice 
which was supposed to be hushed in death took up 
the second stanza of the same hymn, completed it 
with a distinct and sweet utterance,—and then 


The soul 


even the poetry about the dying swan? I hope 
you will all remember it, and whenever you read of 
the swan you will recollect this story, and recol- 
lect how sweetly death comes to a good man, who 
We must now, 


Such a digression is not, in my opinion, lost, 
were there nothing but the association of the swan 


and the death of Swartz formed in the memory 
But there is more; for the teacher will have no 
more difficulty that day to gain and hold the atten- 
tion of his class. J. Topp. 
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JEWISH ANTIQUITIES—No. 4. 


The costume of the female among the Jews very 
nearly resembles that of the male, and as this 
would render an exchange of garments easy, we 
find an express prohibition of this custom. ‘lhe 
Jewish females devoted much time and attention 
to the adornment of their hair. Their rich and 
beautiful tresses were disposed in various forms, 
and often braided with pearls and jewels. This 
accounts for the allusions made by the apostles 
Paul and Peter to the ‘‘ broidered ” and ‘* plaited 
hair,” to the ‘* gold ” and ‘* pearls,” when speak- 
ing of the Christian females of that day. They 
were very fond of ornament, and wore rich neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and nose jewels. Ornaments 
were also worn upon the ankles; to these Isaiah 
refers, when he speaks of the daughters of Zion 
as ‘‘mincing and making a tinkling with their 
feet.” Painting the eyeilds was a common prac- 
tice. This was done by means of a pigment, 
called Alcohel, signifying, the beautifier. They 
also stained their nails with an herb called Al 
Henna. This was a token of freedom, and a 
knowledge of this fact enables us to understand 
that passage, ‘‘she shall not return to captivity, 
but shall pare,” literally, make, or stain, ‘‘ her 
nails.” Veils were always worn by the Jewish 
females, and these must have been of a firmer tex- 
ture than those worn at the present day, as we 
read that Ruth carried home the gift of Boaz in 
her veil. They carried mirrors and perfume 
boxes. The former were small, and made of pol- 
ished metal. Thus we read that Moses made the 
brazen laver from the mirrors of the females, aud 
Job compared the heavens to a molten mirror. 
The habitations of the Jews next deserve our 
attention. So long as they were a strictly pasto- 
ral people, they dwelt in tents, those of the differ- 
ent tribes, being distinguished by their color. 
Thus we read, ‘‘The tents of Kedar are black 
and comely.”’ Houses built of mud and clay, were 
at length substituted for these. They were built 
around an open court, into which all the windows 
opened except one, which overlooked the street. 
At the entrance to the court, was a porch or room, 
in which the master of the house usually sat to re- 
ceive guests, It is a common impression, that 
Lazarus was laid without the walls, literally at 
the gate of the rich man, while in fact he was ad- 
mitted into this comfortable room, proving the 
opulent owner to have been a truly benevolent 
man. Many of these courts were paved with mar- 
ble, and ornamented with fountains, which spread 
through the area a delicious coolness. The court 
was surrounded by a gallery, from which doors 
opened into the chambers. These were often in- 





the immense population of eastern cities, and for 
the prevalence of infectious disease. Entertain- 
ments were often given in these courts, and here 
it is supposed our Saviour stood, the more easily 
to address the multitude who thronged the rooms, 
galleries, and court. It is probable that the sick 
were brought to the porch, and from thence by 
the general staircase carried to the galleries or 
roof. Then by ‘‘ breaking up the roof,” or in 
other words removing the awning spread over the 
court, they could be easily ‘‘ let down through the 
midst, and laid at the feet of Jesus.”” The roofs 
were flat forming a convenient promenade, and 
being used for various household purposes. As 
the houses were contiguous, it was easy to pass on 
the roofs from one extremity of the street to the 
other. 
that is on the house top, not come down to take 
any thing from the house;” in other words, he was 
to escape without a moment’s delay. We read 











habited by different families, and this accounts for [ 


This explains that command, ‘‘ Let him’ 
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. Peter went upon the house-top to pray, and 

at Rahab hid the spies beneath the flax upon the 

oof. From these and other passages, we see that 
they were often resorted to by the inhabitants. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR, 

Some few years since, while attending to my 
duties as a minister, I called at the house of a 
friend who belonged to the Presbyterian Church. 
His little daughter, about eight years old, was 
very sick. y 

Having been taught the way of the Lord in her 
Sabbath School, I found her most heartily engag- 
ed in seeking the salvation of her soul. In this 
gracious work she had been aided by the prayers 
and spiritual instructions of her pious parents. 

She gave clear and satisfactory evidence that 
‘* while she was yet speaking ” God had answered 
her request in the free pardon of all her sins, and 
that He who once said, ‘‘ Suffer litile children to 
come unto me and forbid them not,” had received 
her heart, and was bearing her upward in his gra- 
cious arms. 

This evidence, that the blessed Saviour had 
accepted her as his own, grew brighter and bright- 
er every hour during the remainder of her short 
life. She expressed an ardent desire to see her 
Sabbath school teacher. When he came he said, , 
‘* What is your wish my dear M 2” ** 7 want- 
ed to tell you how happy I am, and how much 1 
thank you for all the pains you have taken to lead 
me to Jesus.’’ ‘My dear teacher,” continued 
she, ‘‘1 am going to die—my Saviour bids me 
come to him in heaven. When I am dead, please 
tell my little schoolmates to be good children and 
love the blessed Saviour, and then we shall all 
meet in heaven.” 

- When her affectionate parents heard this, they 
could not forbear weeping. When the dear little 
girl saw them weeping, she looked most affection- 
ately at them and said, ‘‘ Don’t cry pa, don’t cry 
ma, I am only going to the Saviour a little while 
before you. O, how happy we shall all be in 
heaven.” 

On the next Sabbath, while her spirit was re- 
joicing with her Saviour above, her funeral ser- 
mon was preached by her pastor; and while her 
schoolmates were gazing upon her cold body in 
the coffin, her teacher, according to promise, told 





them with much tenderness of feeling what the} 


little girl had said before she died. They were 
much affected, and an extensive revival soon fol- 
lowed in the Sabbath School. J. L. 
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THE PIOUS COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 
SABBATH MORNING. 

‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”»—Ex. xx. 8. 
Cottager.—Welcome, Sabbath day! the sun 
seems to shine brighter, and the birds to sing more 
sweetly, than on any other. 
Wife.—We should be as cheerful as birds in the 
morning, for we rest from our weekly toils, and 
have a day to spend for God. 
Cottager.—‘** A day to spend for God.” Impor- 
tant thought! Six days I have to work for an 
earthly master, and I consider that time his and 
not mine, and now I have a day te spend for God; 
then I have no more right to spend it as I please, 
than I have the week days which belong to my 
master, 
Wife-—True; and since we have in this re- 
spect so often offended God, let us ask him for 
assistance ‘‘ to keep his Sabbaths and reverence 
his sanctuary.” 
Cottager.—Come, my dear children bring me 
the Bible, that we may drink of truth from its 
fountain. We will read of the zeal of Nehemiah 
respecting the Sabbath. 
Nehemiah, chap. xiii. 15—18. ‘In those days, 





the Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading 
asses; as also wine, grapes, and figs and all man- 
ner of burdens which they brought into Jerusalem 
on the Sabbath day: and I testified against them. 
I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said 
unto them, what evil thing is that ye do, and 
profane the Sabbath day. Did not your fathers 
thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon 
us, and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath 
upon Israel by profaning the Sabbath.” 
James.—How displeased Nehemiah was because 
the people worked on the Sabbath day. 
Cottager.—He was my dear boy; and so was 
the great God who gave them the Sabbath; 
and God is always greatly displeased with those 
who do any thing on the Sabbath, that may be 
done any other day. See Exod. xxxi. 15. Num. 
xv. 32—36. Exod. xx, 8. 

Mary.—Father, what are we commanded to do 
on the Sabbath day. 

Cottager.—Read the third verse of the 46th 
chap. of Ezekiel. : 

Mary.—‘* The people shall worship—before the 
Lord in the Sabbath.” 

Cottager —Now read Levit. xix. 30. 

Mary.—‘* Keep my Sabbaths, reverence my 
sanctuary, I am the Lord.” 

Cottager.—Read Acts xiii. 27. 

F Mary.—‘‘ The prophets are read every Sabbath 
ay.” 

Cottager.—Read verse 44. 

Mary.—‘* The next Sabbath day, came almost 
the whole city together to hear the word of God.” 
Cottager.—Read chap. xviii. 4. 

Mary.—‘‘ Paul reasoned in the synagogue every 
Sabbath day.” 

James.—Is there any promise made to those who 
keep the Sabbath? 

Cotiuger.—Yes, read Isaiah xvi. 2—7. 
James.—‘‘ Blessed is the man that keepeth the 
Sabbath from polluting it. Every one that keep- 
eth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant; even them will I bring to my 
holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house 
of prayer.” Read also Isaiah, chap. lvili. verses 
13 and 14. 

Wife.—And hath not God fulfilled that promise 
tous? Yes, he has abundantly blessed us, since 
we began to keep holy the Sabbath day, and has 
often made us joyful in his house of prayer. 

Mary.—I am sure I had rather go to school 
and to church, than remain at home to work or 

lay. 
: James.—To be sure you would, for the Bible 
tells us, ‘‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked;” and to do what God tells you not to 
do, is to be wicked. 

Cottager.—I hope, my dear children, you will 
always love the Sabbath day. Regularly attend 
to its religious duties, and in every thing to do all 
to the glory of God.—Epis. Recorder. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








PERILS OF ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


The beautiful stream called by the Daffres the 
Gualana, after leaving the village, took its course 
through an extensive wood or jungle, and again 
made its appearance in an open meadow, runnin 
close under the high hills on one side of the val- 
ley for several hundred yards, when it again ‘en- 
tered a long strip of jungle. In consequence of 
losing my way in the jungle, I could not overtake 
the hunters until they had driven the elephants 
from their first station. 

On getting out of the wood I was proceeding 
through the meadow to a kloof, or ravine, where 
I heard the firing, when I was suddenly warned 
of approaching danger by loud cries of, ‘‘Pasop.”’ 
(look out) coupled with my name in Dutch and 
English! and, at the same moment, heard the 
crackling of broken branches, produced by the 
elephants bursting through the wood, and their 





I saw in Judah some treading the wine presses on 





Immediately a large female, accompanied by 
three others of a smaller size, issued from the 
jungle which skirted the river margin. As they 
were not more thantwo hundred yards off, and 
were preceeding directly towards me, I had not 
much time to decide on my motions. Being alone, 
and in the middle of a little open plain, I saw that 
I must inevitably be caught should I fire in this 
position and my shot not take effect. 

I therefore retreated hastily out of their direct 
path, thinking they would not observe me, until I 
should find a better opportunity to attack them. 
But in this I was mistaken; for, on looking back, 
I perceived, to my dismay, that they had left their 
former course, and were rapidly pursuing and 
gaining ground on me. Under these circumstan- 
ces, I determined to reserve my fire asa last re- 
source; and, turning off at right angles in the op- 
posite direction, I made for the banks of the small 
river, with the view to take refuge among the 
rocks, on the other side, where I should have been 
safe, 

Before I got within fifty yards of the river, the 
elephants were within twenty paces of me—the 
large female in the middle, and the other three on 
either side of her, apparently with the intention of 
making sure of me; all of them screaming so tre- 
mendously, that I was almost stunned by the noise. 
I immediately turned round, cocked my gun, and 
aimed at the head of the largest—the female. 
But the gun, unfortunately, from the powder being 
damp, hung fire till I was inthe act of taking it 
from my shoulder, when it went off, and the ball 
merely grazed the side of her head. 

Halting only for an instant, the animal again 
rushed furiously forward. I fell—I cannot sa 
whether struck down by her trunk or not. She 
then made a thrust at me with her tusk. Fortu- 
nately for me she had only one, which, still more 
luckily, missed its mark. Seizing me with her 
trunk by the middle, she threw me between her 
fore-feet, and knocked me about between them 
for a little space; I was scarcely in a condition to 
compute the time very accurately, but, judging 
from my feelings, it appeared -an intolerably los 
one, and I had great reason to complain of the 
‘* leaden-footed minute, which seemed to be hours 
in my uncomfortable situation. 

Once she pressed her foot on my chest with 
such force that I felt the bones bending under the 
weight—and then she trod on the middle of my 
arm, which fortunately lay flat on the ground at 
the times During this rough handling, however, I 
never entirely lost my recollection, else I have little 
doubt she would have setiled my accounts with this 
world; but owing to the roundness of her foot, I gen- 
erally managed, by twisting my body and limbs, to 
escape her direct tread. 

While I was still undergoing this buffeting, 
Lieutenant Chisholm, of the Royal African Corps, 
and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several shots from 
the side of a neighboring hill, one of which hit her 
in the shoulder; and at the same time her com- 
panions retired and screaming te her from the 
edge of the forest, she reluctantly left me, giving 
me a cuff or two with her hind feet in passing. [ 
rose, picked up my gun and staggered away. as 
fast as my aching bones would allow me; but, ob- 
serving that she turned round, as if meditating a 


&|second attempt on my life before entering the 


bush, I lay down in the long grass, by which 
means I escaped her observation. 
[From Lieut. Moodie’s Ten Years in 8. Africa. 








MORALITY. 








JUVENILE INTEMPERANCE, 


The Rev. Mr. Jansen of Chepachet,-in a com- 
munication to the Providence Herald, describes 
the following awful circumstance. 

‘*T attended a funeral in the outskirts of this 
village the last Sabbath—It was that of a little boy 
four years of age, who’had killed himse if by drinking 
Rum—the which his father procured for the purpose 





angry screams resounding among the precipitous 
banks of the river. 


of his own intoxication. The'man is anoted drunk- 
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ard, the father of eight children—which are 
left to the exclusive cfre of their mother to rear 
and provide for them as she can—he troubling not 
himself therewith—but expending exclusively upon 
himself the earnings he obtains—the day before 
the death of the child, he procured a jug of rum 
which he carried into the woods close by his 
residence, and there drank until he was complete- 
ly intoxicated and prostrate on the ground—two 
of his small children, the deceased and one older 
went out to seek him—they saw the rum jug stand- 
ing by the side of their drunken father, and im- 
mediately began to drink therefrom—the older 
just managed to reach home, the little boy was 
unable to do so, and was brought home dead 
drunk—every means were employed to resuscitate 
him, but in vain; he died the next morning—the 
other child barely recovered. ; 

When I entered the house, I beheld a sight 
heart rending in the extreme—before me sat the 
father of the child apparently just recovered from 
a fit of drunkenness, exhibiting in his countenance 
an indescribable absence of every thing like emo- 
tion or moral sentiment—a perfect paralysis of 
every thing that was fatherly or manly—a stupid 
vacancy—in a word it was the empty, unfeeling, 
sleepy, unintellectual countenance of a confirmed 
drunkard. ‘There lie sat the object of every one’s 
gaze, and abhorrence—next him his poor abused, 
and affectionate wife, then five of his’ grown up 
children—in the next room the child whose death 
had been near, upon the bed a poor little innocent 
slumbering babe, unconscious of the misery await- 
ing it from such a father, and then upon the table, 
closed in itsgoffin the marble form of a boy—the 
perfect picture of health and innocence. The 
mother I attempted to console, the children to 
warn, the father I pointed to the enormity of his 
sin, 











VARIETY. 














Illustrations for Children. 


I once saw’a preacher trying to teach the children 
that the soul would live after they were dead. They 
Jistened, but evidently did not understand it. He 
was too abstract. Snatching his watch from his 
pocket he says, “‘ James, what is this I hold in my 
hand?” 

‘*¢ A watch, sir;—* a little clock,” says another. 

** Do you all see it?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know it is a watch?” 

‘* It ticks, sir.” 

** Very well, can any of you hear it tick? All lis- 
ten now.” After a pause—* Yes, sir, we hear it.” 
He then took off the case, and held the case in one 
hand, and the watch in the other. 

‘‘ Now, children, which is the watch?—you see 
there are two which look like watches?” 

** The littlest one—in your right hand, sir.” 

** Very well; but how do you know that this is the 
watch. 

‘* Because it ticks.” 

* Very well again; now I will lay the case aside, 
put it away there down in my hat. Now let us see 
if you can hear the watch tick?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, we hear it,”—exclaimed several voices. 

‘* Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keep time, 
you see, when the case is taken off and put away in 
my hat. The watch goes just as well. So it is with 
you, children. Your body is nothing but the case; 
the soul is inside. The case,—the body may be taken 
off and buried up in the ground, and the soul will live 
and think, just as well as this watch will go, as you 
see, when the case is off.” 

This made it plain, and even the youngest went 

home and told his mother that his “little thought 
would tick after he was dead.” J. Topp. 





‘¢I want a Bible.” 


A real weather-beaten tar, walking on the wharf 





at B ,met a friend of the Bethel cause, and 
said, ‘* I want a Bible. 
at the Bethel Library Room?” 
the friend replied, there are other good bgoks, but I 
beliéve, just at this time, the Bibles are all gone. 


Come with me and see. He came in, and said to me, 
«¢ Sir, I have come to see if Icould geta Bible.” I 


am very sorry, I replied, that there is not a single 


Do you think I could get one 
Well, I den’t know, 


have another supply soon. There are other good 
books, in great variety. Come and look at them. 
He shook his head, and said, “I want a Bible. You 
perceive I am eld countryman. My father was @ 
preacher. ‘The last thing he did, when I came away, 
was to take down the Bible and read to me, very 
feelingly, the parable of the Prodigal Son. 1 have 
forgotten his admonitions. But now I have just es- 
caped with my life. ‘The vessel on board of which I 
sailed, capsized, and three of the men were drowned. 
I clung to the wreck forty-eight hours, and was taken 
off, almost at the point of complete exhaustion. 
While hanging there, I thought of my father’s last 
instructions—the parable came up fresh to my mind; 
I wanted to read it from the Bible.” The friend who 
met him on the wharf, flew out to obtain one for him, 
that he might have this life-boat, fur the poor sailor. 
I prayed with him. While on his knees, he said dis- 
tinctly, and with a feeling heart, ‘Father, I have 
sinned.”—Bethel Magazine. 





A Little Girl’s Reply. 

A celebrated tutor in Paris, was in the habit of re- 
lating to his pupils, as they stood in a half circle be- 
fore him, anecdotes of illustrious men, and obtaining 
their opinions respecting them, rewarding those who 
answered well with tickets of merit. On one of these 
occasions he mentioned to them an anecdote of Mar- 
shal Turenne. ‘On a fine suimmer’s day,” said he, 
** while the Marshal was leaning out of his window, 
the skirts of his coat hanging off from the lower part 
of his body, his valet entered the room, and approach- 
ing his master with a soft step, gave him a violent 
blow with his hand. The pain occasioned by it 
brought the Marshal instantly round, when he beheld 
his valet on his knees imploring forgiveness, saying 
that he thought it had been George, his fellow-ser- 
vant.” ‘The question was then put to each of the 
scholars, ‘* What would you have done tothe servant 
had you been in the Marshal’s situation?” A haughty 
French boy who stood first, said—‘* Done! I would 
have run him through with my sword.” This reply 
filled the whole school with surprise, and the master 
sentenced the boy to the forfeiture of his tickets. 
After putting the question to the other children, and 
receiving different answers, he came at length to a 
little English girl, about eight years of age. Well, 
my dear, and what would you haye done on this occa- 
sion, supposing you had been Marshal Turenne? She 
replied with all the sedateness of her nation, ‘I 
should have said, suppose it had been George, why 
strike so hard?” ‘The simplicity and sweetness of 
this reply drew smiles of approbation from the whole 
school, and the master awarded the prize to her. 





Sweeter than Honey. 


A mother, who was in the habit ef teaching her 
little daughter about four years old, the facts in the 
history of our Saviour, after she had retired at night, 
accompanying the passage read by familiar explana- 
tions and remarks. She had one evening read to this 
little girl, the acoount of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
whom Jesus loved, and the joy experienced by Martha 
and Mary—at the same time teaching her that at the 
general Resurrection, all whom Jesus loved would 
come forth to the resurrection of life. She was deep- 
ly interested in the account, and made very many in- 
quiries about it. Sometime after her mother had left 
the room, and she had laid in quiet thoughtfulness, as 
her mother supposed asleep, she called to her mother, 
and said, ‘‘ Mother, that which you read to me just 
now is very interesting, it is so good and sweet, it 
seems as tf I could suck it right down like honey. 
I have been trying to think something good about 
God, but I could not quite get hold of any thing till 
you told me that.” What a beautiful illustration 
from the mouth of a babe of the declaration ofthe 
Psalmist, when he said, “‘ How sweet are thy words 
to my taste, yea sweeter than honey to my mouth.” 

[S. S. Advocate. 


A School Rewarded for its Benevolence, 


A school was organized in Missouri, in the spring 
of 1833, whose efficiency has resulted very much 
from the library furnished by a school in Massachu- 
setts. One of the principal teachers, and one who 
had the principal charge of the school, was directly 
from the ranks of intemperance. He is now an ac- 





heart and life, under God, to that Sabbath School. 
An intelligent female teacher in the same school, has 
become a warm-hearted, devoted follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and she occasionally tells her 
class of young ladies, in the most feeling manner, 
‘that it was the Sabbath School that brought her to 
herself.’ One of her class is rejoicing in hope, and 





Bible on the shelves. We are just out, but shall 
~ 


tive, decided Christian, and attributes this change of 


The Sabbath Scholar of Eighty. 
** Well,” said an old gentleman of 80, “ I’m in 1. 
Sabbath School, yet.” 
** You have been studying the Bible now so long, 
don’t you find it becomes rather dry ” 
** No, no, it is always new; the older I grow, the 
newer and better it seems.””—Sabbath School Results. 





Children can understand Temperance. 
A little boy asked his father if he might join the 
Temperance Society. 
** No,” said his father, “you don’t know what tem- 
perance means.” 
‘* Yes, father, I do,” replied the little Reformer. 
‘© Well, what does it mean?” 
‘Tt means not to drink any rum, and but very little 
cider.” —1b. 





A Good Practice. 
We have a subscriber (says the Va. Free Press,) 
who never fails to come forward and pay the printer’s 
bill on his birth day. We would be pleased to see 
all our subscribers adopt so praiseworthy a custom— 
particularly that portion of them whose birth days do 
not happen en the 29th of February. 





A Sweet Sleep. 
Wilberforce, the son of the late Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, two hours and a half before his death, went to 
bed, and laid his head upon the pillow. His father 
said, ‘* So he giveth his beloved rest.”?» Wilberforce 
replied, ‘Yes, and sweet indeed is the rest which 
Christ gives.” He never awoke from this sleep. 





** My burden is light,” said the blessed Redeemer. 
A ligbt burden indeed, which carries him that bears 
it. I have looked through all nature for a resem- 
blance of this, and I seem to find a shadow of it in 
the wings of a bird, which are indeed borne by the 
creature, and yet support her flight toward heaven. 





Remarxs.—He that reviles me, (it may be) calls 
me a fool; but he that flatters me, if 1 take not heed, 
will make me one. 

Satisfaction can nowhere be placed, but in a just 
sense of our own integrity, without regard to the 
opinions of others. 
= 
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POETRY. 








From the New York Mirror. 
SPRING IS COMING, 

BY JAMES NACK. 
Spring is coming, Spring is coming, 
Birds are chirping, insects humming; 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping, 
Streams escaping from winter’s keeping, 
In delighted freedom rushing, 
Dance along in music gushing; 
Scenes of late in deadness saddened, 
Smile in animation gladdened; 
All is beauty, all is mirth, 
All is glory upon earth! 
Shout we, then, with nature’s voice, 
Welcome Spring! rejoice! rejoice! 
Spring is coming, come, my brother, 
Let us rove with one another, 
'To our well remembered wild wood, 
Flourishing in nature’s childhood; 
Where a thousand flowers are springing, 
And a thousand birds are singing; 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver, 
On the verdure-girdled river; 
Let our youth of feeling out 
To the youth of nature shout, 
While the waves repeat our voice, 
Welcome Spring! rejoice! rejoice! 
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A Child’s Hymn. 
Little children, would you learn 
How to be prepared to die? 
Then from sinful folly turn, 
And from every evil fly; 
Ere the world has spread its charm 
To entrap your tender mind; 
While your youthful heart is warm, 
Wisdom’s chaplet on thee bind. 
Little children, would you know 
How to gain in heaven a place?— 
Seek the Saviour here below, 
Seek his favor,—ask his grace. 
Let your first young thoughts be given 
To your God whe dwells on high;— 
Then you'll find a place in heaven, 





others are not far from the kingdom of God. 


When your bodies droop and die. Mary. 





